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VBULBGCY PABBSe 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Julia Gray, 
OR THE ORPHAN, 
(| Concluded.) 


I now exerted myself to turn every atten- 
tion to search, but long ere noon I found it 
necessary to keep Mrs. Gray under my own 
protection, and within her own house. From 
the decent and reflecting part of the crowd, 
she had no personal danger to fear, but there 
were on the ground numerous very different 
characters, and some half intoxicated, whose 
threats were not to be disregarded, or easily 
resisted, and in fact, there were but two men 
present, O’Doyle and myself, who did not 
agree in opinion that Julia was murdered. 
We, you are aware, could not, and myself in 
an especial manner, as you will see, disclose 
the truth, without an utter abandonment of 
our plans. Under the necessity of protect- 
ing Jane Gray, I was relieved from what I 
inust kuvow was a fruitles® search, but about 
two in the afternoon, a very serious, reflecting, 
though plain man, and a justice of the peace, 
called me to one side, and then observed 
solemnly. 

‘Mr. Rayfield lam dreading every moment 
to hear that the body of Julia Gray is found, 
and if it is, and covered with the rags, in 
which she was usually exposed, that misera- 
ble woman will be torn to pieces, and all of 
us, who wish to leave her to the laws of God 
and man, will not be able to prevent her 
destruction.” And again, after a long pause 
he finished in a still more solemn tone, * 1 
dread evening any how.’ 

* She shall be got out of the way,’ T replied, 
and hastened into the house and into the 
rvom which Mrs. Gray was pacing in little 
short of distraction, Strange as it may 
appear, it was on me and me alone she 
depended for relief or safety in her danger, 








and in my presence became calm, and pas-| 


sive. It was no time for either delay or 
misplaced delicacy, and in few words I told 
her soothingly, that I did not myself join in 
the charge of murder, but that I could not 
restrain an enraged multitude, and that her 
only chance of protection was under the arm 
oflegal authority. She submitted even thank- 
fully, and the man who suggested its necessity 
made out a warrant, and she was put in 
custody of a constable. 

‘Now occurred again another of those 
mysterious Hustrations of human character. 
It was no sooner known that Mrs. Jane Gray 


was in the custudy of even a common!ishe was compelled to let matters rest. 
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constable under a simple warrant, than threats 

against her ceased, and late in the afternon, | 
the county sheriff arrived and the wretched| 
victim of her own cruelty was led from her 
home to a prison.’ 

‘Yes! I see by your looks Mark Bancroft, 
that you think the affair was carried too far, | 
but I think otherwise, and I must explain} 
another one to my share of the proceedings. | 


Between myself and James Gray, there never) 
was friendship, but on his part towards me| 
there was confidence. In full health, and in) 
complete exercise of his unimpaired faculties, 
many years before his death, he came to me| 
with a request to draw his will, and to be) 
named as sole executor. To draw up the} 
will, I readily consented, but to be executor || 
[ did not consent without much persuasion. | 
But I did consent, and the will was duly) 
executed, and deposited in my hands. Three | 
very respectable men of the county were/ 
witnesses. I kept an open copy. 

On this will was endorsed, an order, that 
it should not be opened until Julia Gray, the}! 
daughter of the testator was eignteen years of) 
age complete; or in case of ber death, or 
lastly, by consent of the executor, in open 
court. A second endorsement named me, 
as also I had been named within, whole an | 
sole executor. In the endorsements no| 
allusion was made to Jane Gray, the second 
wife, 

But to me as matters turned out, and until) 
the will would be epened and its contents 
made public, only known to me, James Gray 
by an inconsistency too common in wills, left 
the custody of his daughter to the full control 
of her step-mother. Being the only person 
acquainted with the provisions of the will, 
and knowing the inextricable legal disputes 
that would follow a disclosure of the existence 
of Julia, or the opening of the will on the 
supposition of her death, and farther, that! 

















every humane and prudent consideration! 
regarding the orphan urged her being kept, 
out of the power of her step-mother, I had} 
jthe buportant paper deposited as the law 
| directed after the death of the father, and 
lj used my authority to prevent its being opened | 
until the period would pass at the end of 
jj which Julia would reach ber full age of 
eighteen, urging the possibility of her being 
alive, as no direct proof of her death had been, 
produced, Mrs. Jane Gray could not oppose! 
any serious Opposition to this Course without) 
} advancing on the assumption of the death of! 
J her step-daughter, which, if she had done, 
| the whole mine of latent suspicion against her, 
ll would have been blown into a flame; therefore, 





Some informality there might have beeu in 
all these proceedings, yet not such as to 
superinduce injustice, but on the contrary, 
to secure the reverse. Jane Gray was left in 
possession of the estate, but under my eye ; 
and regarding herself as ultimate and full 
heiress, she administered it well. She was 
indeed left to the management of her affairs, 
as her house was, except by her servants and 
work people, a solitude. . On her brow and 
in her heart sat cankering, devouring care 
with sleepless wakefulness. Before her keen 


| sense appeared two impending casualties, to 


her alike dreadful. She shared with the 
public, the opinion that Julia had been actually 
drowned, of course shuddered at the conse- 
quences to herself of the fact being by any 
means rendered certain ; for though she well 
knew she could not be again brought before 
a court of justice, for the offence, yet that 
popular vengeance would be again roused.—~ 
The latter danger she had frequent causes to 
apprehend, by murmurs which reached her 
ear from time to time, 

Tn alinost any supposable case, except that 
of Jane Gray, in which a woman endured the 
suspicion of having murdered her husband’s 
child, the reappearance of that child in life 
must have been hailed by the suspected party 
ws a benefaction from heaven, but such were 
the peculiar intricacies of guilt and ruin which 
environed Jane Gray, that it was doubtful to 
me, and I had more means of comprehending 
her struggles than any other person, which 
she most dreaded, the certainty of the life or 
death of Julia. We leave her now, however, 
to the inflictions of remorse, shame, and 
never dying or sleeping anxiety, and follow 
the footsteps of the object of her fears. 

have already mentioned, that at the time 
of the disappearance of Julia, we were prepar- 
ing to send our son Warden to Princeton 
College, a circumstance very happily well 
known in our neighborhood, therefore, on 
the fourth night after the catastrophe, my son 
with the little charge were far on their way 
before day break, with letters from me; by 
diligence they both reached safely the house 
of my friend Ringwood Layton, in New 
Jersey. This truly honest and good man 
had a wife deserving such a husband, and 
before two days were over little Julia was 
deep in the affections of both; they were 
themselves childless. ‘To this worthy couple 
I disclosed the whole history of Julia.— 
Between Mr. Layton and my son, it was 
arranged that Julia should pass under the 
name of her mother Mary Layton, and as an 
orphan re lation of Ringwood Layton. This 
latter was true in fact. Warden was fixed at 
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Princeton, and little Mary soon as happy as 
infant innocence, health, and kind treatment 
could make her, became the cherished child 
at Ringwood farm. 

After the trial of Mrs. Gray, which was, 
as I have already stated delayed as long as 
law would admit, ten more years passed 
away. With us here on Chartier, the ordi- 
nary incidents of life only came and went to 
mark the passing time. In the vacations, 
Warden retired to Ringwood, and by his 
letters and those of Mr. Layton, we learned 
with unmixed delight the progress of Mary. 

* The little spirit’ says Layton in one of his 
letters, ‘ she is by turns a bee, an angel, and 
a sky lark—she is sometimes all three at 
once. By the hands of a traveling painter. 
I have had her drawn at her spinning wheel, 
yes! at her wheel, for she would have one, 
and declares it is the finest buzzing play thing 
she ever saw, By the first good chance you 
shall have the picture—we have what is worth 
ten thousand such pictures’—and so he ran 
on, and we were made glad by many more of 
his letters. 

The most strict injunctions were laid on 
all parties, to avoid before Mary any allusion 
to her real history, and as years of joy and 

ladness past, the incidents of her unhappy 
infancy faded and becamedim. Of her father 
she had lost all recollection, and her step- 
mother, well remembered, appeared as an 
infuriate wretch to which in her orphan state 
she had been exposed. The objects of either 
joy or sorrow imprinted on our infant minds, 
are perhaps never obliterated, though in after 
years we cannot give them restored being in 
our recollections. It was observed of Julia 
Gray, that any harsh expression made in her 
hearing fell so heavily on her mind as to long 
depress her spirits, and that she shrunk with 
disgust and horror from any woman, in avy 
manner resembling her step-mother. From 
fourteen to seventeen she was sent to Beth- 
lehem, where she could hear no sounds but 
those of kindness and harmony—where she 
saw no figures to recall her terrors ;—and 
where she learned only what was useful, 
ornamental and elevating to learn. At her 
home at Ringwood, again she met ouly 
tenderness, 

Long before Julia had completed her eigh- 
teenth year, and before Warden Rayfield had 
completed or would consent that he had! 
completed his studies, we learned, at first 
indeed with pain, that the feelings of cousins 
ws they called each other, had taken a far 
more serious turn, and deeper intensity. | 
From his lisping childhood, I had endeavored | 
by kindness and attention to him as a) 
rational being to secure the confidence of my | 
son, and in this instance I received his full) 
confidence. 

‘My father, he observed in one of his 
letters my situation with—— youknow. Was 
she really, the destitute, but virtuous and| 
amiable, Mary Layton, all would be plain| 
before us—but, lovely, accomplished and 
wealthy as Julia Gray—would to heaven she! 
was restored to her rights, and knew her 
real condition. From a sense of duty, T have | 








been compelled to fly far from her. I have || Mary Layton beside myself, and pointing to!| hands. 


not seen her for weeks. She thinks me—! 
yes, a monster. Her protectors cannot ex- 
plain. And—but.’ Here he entered on! 
another subject: ‘To this letter [ answered, 
*My son, pursue the path of true honor, of | 
réligion.—Be patient, and all may be yet to! 
your wish, Afew months, and Mary Layton 


will become Julia Gray.’ In due time I 
received an answer to the preceding, request- 
ing Our consent to a journey into Virginia, 
in company with a young gentleman and fellow 
student, The conclusion of this letter ran 
thus. ‘Ihave not strength to meet the trial, 
nor had [ such fortitude, I ought not to be 
present.’ Our consent was given, and in the 
same month, Warden Rayfield set out for 
Virginia, and Mary Layton for Chartier. 

It was in the fall of the leaf, when as in 
death, a smile played over the pale visage of 
nature, and in early October, that the silver 
locks of Ringwood Layton, and the dark 
locks and sweet blue eyes of Mary Layton 
were seen at our humble board. As we sat 
down to our domestic supper, the evening of 
their arrival; *'Thank the All Disposer,’ ejac- 
ulated the worthy old man, ‘my charge is 
returned safe into the hands of her best 
earthly friends,’ and casting a knowing glance 
at my wife and myself continued, ‘ as soon 
as possible after the twelfth of this month, I 
must set out on my return,’ laying great 
emphasis on the word twelfth. 

Poor Mary, as we still continued to call 
her, had been just so far informed of her 
own history, as to know that the same twelfth 
day of October was her birthday, and that 
her next birthday was the completion of her 
eighteenth year. When Mr. Layton proposed 
therefore, to remain with us until the said 
twelfth, Mary very naturally supposed, what 
wari indeed most true to an extent she little 
cunceived, regarded the delay as an affection- 
ate attention to her, tremulously exclaimed, 
‘dear uncle’—could say no more, but her 
tears spoke gratitude. 

Little surmising of how immense an impor- 
tance was this twelfth of October, Mary 
Layton retired to rest. To me I must 
couless, it was not a night of rest. Sleep 
fled my pillow. The whole circumstances of 
the Gray family, and my own responsibility, 
passed in review. Though ina retrospection, 
{ could remember nothing exciting self re- 
proach; yet I could not repress a feverish 
anxiety on account of the now noble woman, 
the once bruised, bleeding, and shivering 
child brought under my roof and protection, 
by means so extraordinary and attended with 
such striking circumstances. ‘The future 
also offered images darkly seen, but of fearful 
presence, Ina few days the stranger Mary 
Layton would be changed to the wealthy Julia 
Gray, and my son—thus revolving the past 
and present passed the night. 

The next morning opened and presented 
all the rich garb of an American autumn, but 
it was visible to my family and friends, that 
my mind had been harassed. My looks 
were no doubt care speaking, and to their 
kind inquiries, 1 replied, as T laid my Bible 
on the table, and as all sat down around me, 
I observed, ‘This will restore my spirits.’ 
[ then gave out and we chanted together that 
| song which no sceptic could ever hear un- 
moved, the twenty-third Psalin. 

After the morving duties, and our breakfast 
) Was over, | called the whole yroup into the 
}room in which we are now sitting, and setting 





the fine eastern Janéseape in the midst of 
which beautiful picture spread the Gray farm, 
Whilst Mary whose taste of the works of 


] . 
nature apd rural scenery was exquisite, had 


her eyes and mind fixed on the scene before 
her, I ope neda rollof paper. observing I had 
t short tale [ wished to read. All wa 








read a narrative of the events I have now 
related. As the reading advanced, the mind 
jot Mary was withdrawn from the seductive 
landscape, and her every faculty enchained 
‘by the history of Julia, She actually forgot 
the place where she then sat, and followed 
ithe path of the suffering child. Thad adopted 
her own real name. At length she raised 
her streaming eyes to Heaven, and then 
leaned on her hands. Thick and crowding 
came her recollections. She seemed to be 
awakening from a lengthened dream to reality. 
Her lips moved, but she interrupted me not, 
though long before my reading was closed, 
she was fully convinced that she was Julia 
Gray of my tale. 

As I closed and was dropping the roll on 
the table, she fell on her knees leaning on 
mine, breathing, ‘oh I have indeed been a 
brand plucked from the fire.’ And again, but 
inaudibly to us, she sent her thanks to where 
they were heard. 

From a situation really too painfully delight- 
ful to be long supported, we were relieved by 
another face peeping in atthe door. It was 
the rough but kindly expressive visage of 
Patrick O'Doyle who had been thus long, 
purposely kept out of sight. It has been long 
observed, that the human eye is not only the 
window but the sun of the human heart.— 
The intervening years, which had greatly 
changed myself and my wife and daughter, 
and even our house, had, except changing a 
few of his hairs to grey, made very few 
changes on O'Doyle. With her recollections 
enlivened by the reading of my paper, the 
‘moment Julia saw O'Doyle, she almost 
‘screamed his name, and Wa moment more 
her arms were clasped round her manly 
| preserver, 
| After ,some order hod been restored, 
O'Doyle with a sarcastic smile, observed 
*Feth that’s more than I expicted, and much 
more than IT got this mornin over the creek.’ 
‘What did you get over the creek this 
morning Patrick ?’ I replied. 

‘First,’ says Patrick, ‘1 got a message, 
pwhile at the mill, that madam wanted to spake 
‘to me, and by good luck [ wanted to spake to 
her, so T went up wid my hat in my hand, 
'* Good mornin Misther O’Doyle, says she. 
|Ob! Talways know when this Misther comes 
pao a secret is fished for, and I bowed as 








much as to say, * your will Misthress Gray.’ 
‘ Misther O’ Doyle,’ says she, * I'm tould that 
ithere’s a lady arrived at Mr. Rayfield’s,’ 

* A young lady,’ says Llooking at her, 
‘Yes,’ says she, ‘a young lady, and they say 
her name is Mary Layton,’ 

| * Mary Layton, Mary Layton, says I, 
studying a bit wid my hand to my ear, and 
}then tould her, looking fullin her face, ‘ Aye 
(to be shure that’s her name, and Misthress 
| Gray,’ says I, in my turn, * wast’nt that the 
i name of Mr. James Gray's first wife —But 
my conshins [saw the madam had no notion 
ito give secret for secret, but seemed willin 
|\to give me something else I didn’t want, an 
i made a step or two backwards towards the 
|road, for she had a purty stout stick in her 
Sull bating my retrate, I says * Oh 
jimadain no offence I hope, but they say that 
| the young lincly at Misther Ray field’s is as like 
jjas two pase to the first Misthress Gray—a 
Bat before T askt the last 





relation may be. 
) 


jj} question of wnysilf, | was by mysilf in the big- 
; y inysit 
road; and says Togain to mysilf, Misthre 

1 Geray youll sVon hnow all about it, you will, 
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Under the excuses of fatigue and indisposi- 
tion, neither being altogether unfounded, 
Julia was kept as far as possible out of sight ; 
but so penetrating is curiosity, and so vague 
popular report, that the week after her arrival 
had not passed, until it was over the whole 
adjacent country, that a relation of the first | 
Mrs. Gray was come forward to claim the 
estate under some plea that it came by and 
remained in the legal heirs of the first wife. | 
Though im all the varied shapes of such | 
reports, flying from mouth to mouth, strange | 
it was, not a surmise of the real truth was 
formed. The strong resemblance, I verily 
believe reported by O’Doyle to torture Mrs. 
Gray, and the unity of names, was base 
enough for this invented pyramid. 

We found on this occasion, how deep and 
enduring had been the impression on the 
public mind of the actual murder of Julia, 
and the equally strong impressed confidence, 
that Providence would in fitting time, reveal 
the crime and bring to punishment the per- 
petrator. And by a very natural operation 
of that sense of justice so salutary to human 
society, LI verily believe Mrs. Gray was 
protected in great part from personal violence, 
she being regarded as the reserved victim of 
vengeance, 

As reports were crossing, and often con- 
tradicting each other, the eventful twelfih 
passed, and I sought a meeting with Mrs, 
Gray, in presence of the two. surviving 
witnesses to her husband's will. She received 
us with much formality, and in ill concealed 
anger and trepidation. Before I could state 
my errand, she observed, *‘ Mr. Rayfield, 1 
am told that there is now residing at your 
house a young woman of the same name with 
James Gray’s first wife.’ 

‘In my house,’ I replied, ‘ at this time 
there is residing a young woman who came 
there under the name of Mary Layton.’ 

‘And to claim my estate!’ sharply re- 
sponded Mrs, Gray. 

There was so much of truth in this indirect 
demand, that under the circumstances I was 
compelled to give an evasive answer, but in 
us milda tone as I could assume, I observed— 

‘ Mrs. Jane Gray, that young lady came to 
my house with no such intention, but if she 
had came there with such views, that would 
have nothing todo with our present business.’ 
I now fixed my eyes firmly on her face and 
continued, * you know that as soon as possible 
after the twelfth day of October, which would 
have completed the eighteenth year of Julia 
Ciray, that her father’s will is to be opened. 
That time has now nearly arrived,’ 

If you can picture a woman past middle 
age, never very good looking even when young, 
and whose whole frame, and visage agitated 
by the worst of passions and remorseful 
recollections, you may have a faint image in| 
your mind of Mrs. Jane Gray, who sat before | 
us silent as death, 

‘To all requisite arrangements she assented, | 
and in due time, the, to all parties, awful 
morning dawned, clear and fine and bracing | 
ard the sun rose and shone with an culivening 
warmth, and splendor, as if crime, or even) 
the imaginings of crime, had never existed. 
Guilt trembles and shudders at the aspect of | 





such a crisis, and even innocence itself, || the altogecher unexpected fact, that Julia was 
cannot encounter unmoved such a change in| 


jforenoon, the population for many miles 


opened, spread far and wide, and except to 
see Jane Gray herself led to what most of 
her acquaintance thought she deserved, no 
other event could have collected a larger 
crowd. Almost literally before ten in the 


round, was poured into the country seat 
of 





° 
This intensity of feeling and of curiosity, 
was, I am on reflection inclined to think, 
much increased by some incautious ex- 
pressions of my family, or of O’Doyle; as 
the idea, though vague, almost universally 
prevailed amongst the people present, that 
the opening of the will of her father, would 
in some inscrutable manner reveal the fate 
of Julia Gray. 

The usual formalities gone through, the 
seals of the important document were broken 
and it was read in open court. 

This will commenced by stating that the 
testator James Gray, stood indebted to Mary 
Layton, with whom he intermarried, for all 
his property ; acknowledging that he the said 
James Gray, was, previous to his first marriage, 
destitute of property ; and then stated the 
justice of vesting the bulk of his fortune on 
his daughter, by the said Mary, and her legal 
heirs, which was then formally done. 

"To his second wife he directed the payment 
of an annuity of three hundred dollars, during 
her life, if she remained unmarried. 

In case of the death of Julia Gray, without 
lawful issue, before the age of eighteen, then 
the whole property with trifling exceptions 
was to pass and be vested in his second wife, 
as he had no connexion of his own to which 
he was willing to make such bequest. 

Some other dispositions followed, but which 
as matters eventuated fell of themselves, | 
may merely observe that the whole testament 
being read, a pause of several minutes followed, 
at the end of which, a middle aged, harsh 
\visaged lawyer rose, the attorney of Jane 
|Gray, who in a speech of some length, 
/expatiated on the long persecutions his client 
had sustained ; endeavoring to maintain that 
the demise of Julia Gray ought to be assumed 
#s proven; finally demanded probat of the 
will in favor of Jane Gray. 

To this speech our attorney, an old, very 
mild, but shrewed man, replied, by addressing 
the court, to the following purport. x 
‘We on our side are us anxious, as can 
be the learned gentlemen on the other side, 
to terminate the persecutions of Mrs, Gray, 
as he has been pleased to term them. In 
this good work we therefore enter zealously. 
But before probat of this last will and testament 
is granted, we must claim the right of calling 
in testimony to render the death of Julia 
Gray, at least doubtful. 

This was granted, and Patrick O’Doyle 
was called, 

With rather a mischievous cast of face 
O'Dovle presented himself, and was sworn 
according to the rites of his church. 

In his rich brogue, but in a clear manner 
ind voice, he gave a distinct and concise 
narrative of the manner in which Julia escaped, 
and his own share in her safety. 

As this testimony disclosed a_ totally 
unexpected turn in affairs, and established 


still alive, the avitation Lecame so creat. that 





the current of life. Tt demanded all our 
support to uphold Julia, as the decisive 
moment approached, 

The fact that James Gray's will was to bi 





ithe judge was forced to rise and address the 
He procured the utmost attention 


lhaudience, 


defeating their own object. After the judge 
resumed his seat, respiration seemed sus- 
pended. O'Doyle was directed to retire, and 
Solomon Rayfield called and sworn. 

My testimony in substance was what you 
have heard, and even more in detail than 
given to the court, as I there stated nothing, 
but what was absolutely necessary. When I 
reached the point of time at which it was 
requisite to bring Julia forward to claim her 
inheritance, I paused a moment from the 
excess of my own feelings. The pause was 
too much for the audience, who by an impulse 
which no judge could punish by even a look 
of reproach, exclaimed as if by one voice, 
* Where is Julia Gray ?’ 

The judge and myself both cast imploring 
looks over the assembled crowd, and all was 
again the most noiseless attention. My heart 
was indeed ready to burst, and after several 
attempts to resume my deposition, I sunk 
into a chair which had been provided for me, 
but which I had hitherto refused to occupy. 

Our attorney then handed a slip of paper 
to the sheriff, who in a steady and solemn 
voice called Julia Gray. 

Vain indeed would it be for me to attempt 
any description of the effect this name 
produced. As Julia came forth from the 
|public house adjacent, attended by my wife 
and daughter, and several other female 
friends, we expected a tumultuous expression 
(of public feeling, but that feeling was too real 
\for noise, and was far more impressively 
ishown by deep silence or repressed excla- 
‘mations. The crowd parted as if by one 
‘impulse, and gave free space to the female 
group. There was indeed a something 
‘indescribably sublime in the low, tremulous, 
and scarce audible repetition of * Julia Gray, 
‘that is Julia Gray between Mrs, Rayfield and 
‘her daughter,’ breathed every one to them- 
‘selves, as only one object was thought of. 
‘The human heart felt as if a beautiful spirit 
‘had returned to partake again of human life. 
Julia was veiled until she reached a chair by 
‘my side. She trembled violently, but the 
‘touch and presence of her father as she 
‘fondly called me, gradually restored her 
firmness, and throwing back her veil, was in 
the act of rising, when the judge himself, who 
had been acquainted with her mother from 
infancy, in unutterable astonishment, lost for 
a moment all recollection of his situation, 
started to his feet, exclaiming *‘ Mary Lay- 
ton !—Mary Layton !—thy  sainted spirit 
pwatcheth over thy child.’ They stood in- 
tensely regarding each other some time, when 
both sunk back into their seats. 

It is really Julia Gray, now ran in murmurs 
through the crowd, followed by a shout which 
shook the judgment seat, and then by another 
and another. All legal interference would 
ihave been vain, nor was such interference 

necessary, as all again subsided to respectful 
silence. 

| Where was, I know you are now ready to 
‘ask the fallen woman ? forgotten I may reply 
‘in this moment of excitement, and fallen, 
‘truly fallen. The foul stain of murder was 
removed from her name—but fortune, fame, 
and human sympathy, were gone from her 
‘forever. ‘T'o earth she could turn in vain, 
and to Heaven with dread. During the 
testimony of O’Doyle and my own, she sat 
like a frozen corpse, and remained unmovable 
until the impressive acknowledgment of Julia 
came from the bench. Then casting a 











iby observing, that the people were excusable 
jin their emotion, but were in its expression 


despairing and desolating gaze around her, 
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she clinehed her hands in agony. But even 
Jane Gray in her extremity found one syimpa- 
thizing bosom in her woe, What bosom say 
you ?—The bosom of her injured daughter, for 
daughter in its best and highest meaning did 
Julia Gray become to her father’s widow. As 
the tearless eyes of Mrs. Gray wandered 
wildly from one to another, unable to meet a 


pitying retura, she was clasped to the heart of 


her step-daughter, The act was instantaneous 
and unexpected; the court was dismissed, 
and ifan angel in reality had shed his wings over 
the broken hearted woman; those wings could 
not have more effectually protected her from 
insult than did the slender arms of Julia. 

The close of the drama is soon told, Julia 
was put into possession of her fine estate. 
Her step-mother, from the opening of the will, 
became an altered, subdued, and totully 
changed woman. Her harsh and obdurate 
spirit was broken, Into the world she could 
not have gone; the breasts of her fellow 
creatures were shut againsther. She felt her 
loneliness, and she felt that safety from sneer, 
insult, and violence could be found only under 
‘the protection of her husband's child, and that 
protection she has truly found, 

Here Mr. Rayfield paused—t Your son 
Warden ?’ I inquisitively exclaimed, 

*Oh yes! replied Mr. Rayfield smiling 
*my son Warden was at length thought of, 
but it is a faet that his name was never once 
alluded to by Julia, until some days after the 
final restoration of her rights, In the mean 
time, my wife and daughter, were not so 
immersed in legal affairs, as to forget they 
had a son and brother, Julia remained with 
us, whilst O'Doyle was preparing her house, 
sitting one day with my daughter, when a 
letter from her brother was put into her hand. 
Sarah turned to the window aud while reading 
became much affected, and atlength unmindful 
that she had a hearer ejaculated in a low and 
mournful tone, * My brother.’ 

Julia clasped my daughter in her arms and 
responded, * Your brother does not forget 

ou.” Sarah raised her eyes to the face of 
ver friend, and earnestly replied, ‘No! forget 
me no—nor any one else he ever loved.’ 

* Oh had [ but a brother,’ replied Julia, 
pathetically, as she resumed her seat. 

Women scem to intuitively reach the 
sentiments of each other, Warden got a 
reply to his letter which soon brought him to 
Chartier—and—yonder comes Warden, and 
his Julia, and our Julia, over the meadow.’ 

Marx Bancrorr. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
The Departure for Waterloo. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


‘IT can only weep, not wonder, my fair 
girl,’ was the tearful remark of Mrs. De 
Tabley, as she glanced from her lovely 
daughter to the gallant young soldier upon 
whom she leant, on the day when they 
confided to her the secret of their attachment : 
*T might have forescen this—I might have 
known that my gentle Blanche could not do 
otherwise than give away her heart to one so 
highly gifted as Frederic Percival; pever- 
theless, J could have wished that it had been 
otherwise. Poor girl! she little divines the 
miseries she will have to encounter as a 
soldier's wife !’ 

‘ Miseries! dear mother,’ Blanche mur- 
mured almost reproachfully ; * this from vou 
who are the widow of a hero,’ . 


Mrs. De ‘Tabley turned hastily aside— 
* Blanche, have you forgotten ?’ 

*Oh! pardon me,’ sobbed out the fair 
young creature, as she cast herself at the 
feet of her mother, for the memory came 
upon her like a dark cloud, that the gallant 
General De Tabley had fallen in battle before 
she had herself existed many months; * my 
own dear mother !’ 

* Can you wonder, my child,’ resumed the 
widow, struggling to subdue her emotion ; 
‘ that I deprecate for you the anguish which 
I can so well appreciate? The sleepless 
nights, the weary days, the heart-sickness, 
and the spirit-pangs that I have myself borne? 
But dry your tears, Blanche.—He who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, will watch 
over my child. He who is merciful, will not 
bereave me utterly in my old age.’ 

And Blanche De Tabley became the wife 
of Frederic Percival, What happy years 
succeeded to the union! Years of peace, and 
love and tenderness. Percival beheld a 
miniature likeness of himself in the bright 
boy who sported at his knee, while his fair 
young wife appeared to live again in their fair, 
dove-eyed girl and their last little one, the 
loving Rose, who looked like her father when 
she smiled, and like her mother when she 
sighed, she was the pet and play-thing of the 
whole family: and Blanche moved calmly and 
blessedly among her dear ones, and wondered 
that sin or sorrow could exist. 

But this could not last forever: and one 
day as in fond playfulness she was jesting 
with her * holiday soldier,’ as she was wont 
to call Percival, on the pardowable vanity with 
which he was donning his gay garb for some 
military pageant, the spell was rudely broken ; 
the natural joy of a brave heart sparkled in 
the eyes of the young husband as he hastily 
perused a document which was put into bis 
hands by an orderly dragoon, who rode ofi 
like one on a mission of life and death, 

* You have received pleasant news it would 
seem, love,’ said Blanche, as she looked up 
from her sleeping babe, to the excited 
countenance of her husband; * may I hear it?’ 

A sudden shadow fell on the brow of 
iPercival—his thoughts which had wandered 
| far into the future, were recalled at once to 
chome, by the sweet voice of his young wife ; 
and the look which he turned upon her was 
so sad, that Blanche hastily deposited her 
sleeping child in its lithe couch, and ap- 
|proached her husband, 

‘My poor Blanche,’ said Percival foudly, 
as he bent down, and pressed his lips to hea 
forchead ; ‘ truly, love, [forgot that the news 
| which gladdened me, would cost you some 
bitter tears: and yet we should have remem- 
bered that one day parting niust come.’ 

‘Of parting, Frederic 2? gasped out his 
wife, as she instinctively glineed from one of 
lher children to the other; * talk not to me ol 
parting, I can bear any thing but that.’ 

* Nay, nay, my own Blanche, remember 
that you are pot only the wife but the daughter 
jof a soldier—you must not unman me by 
this ungoverned emotion.’ 

‘What an awful remark, Percival,’ mur 
mured the young with a slight 
shudder ; you should have said the orphan of 
ja soldier—soon, perhaps, to be the widow of 
wnother: for T need not words to tell me 
ot you would part from me only for scenes | 
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been one of gaud and glitter, and I have ever 
been the foremust in every pageant; would 
you seek to see me a laggard now ?” 

‘ No, Frederic, I could better survive your 
death than your disgrace ;—and yet—’ and 
Blanche buried her face in his breast, and he 
felt her warm tears fall like rain.—* And yet 
love, you are a woman; and would forego 
the glory to evadethe danger. But this must 
not be; there is a watchlul Providence over 
us ; in that we will confide, and look brightly 
to the future.’ 

The young soldier had spoken manfully ; 
yet when the period of embarkation arrived 
he too found the pang of parting for the first 
time from a beloved wife more bitter than he 
had anticipated. A thousand bright dreams 
of honor and renown were in his fancy, but 
Blanche was in bis heart; and it was finally 
determined, that Mrs, Percival and his 
children should accompany him as far as their 
own safety would permit. 

The destination of the British army was 
Brussels; and thither, after a tender and 
tearful parting from her agonized mother, 
Blanche bent her trembling steps. The 
children, excited and amused by the novelty 
which surrounded them, gave her no time for 
tears; and when she had settled herself in 
her temporary house, the high bopes anid 
golden prophecies of her husband comme- 
nicated some portion of their brightness even 
to her. , 

Every one is aware of the temporary calm 
which preceded the memorable victory of 
Mont. St. Jean and which, like the treacherous 
lull that on the eve of a tempest cheats the 
mariner with a fallacious promise of safety, 
terminated in a well foughten field, even more 
terrible than the strife of the elements, 
During the transient calm, Mrs. Percival was 
one of the fairest, if not the gayest of those 
groups of * fair women and brave men,’ who 
were wreathing the brows of war with the 
blossoms of festivity, and dancing upon the 
threshold of the grave. 

Justly proud like of her grace and of her 
beauty the young Life Guardsman led his 
quiet saddened wile from one scene of festivity 
to another, and every where he saw the glance 
of admiration follow her. Even the gaze of 
him who was the cynosure of all eyes—the 
iomortal Wellington—the master spirit of 
history—lingered on the loveliness of Mrs, 
Percival, and his lips breathed out the words 
of courtesy and kindness. At this moment 
the bolt fell, the booming of the :listant cannon 
met the ear in the pauses of the festal music— 
and within an hour the flowers were withered 
in that place of revel; and the lamps 
extinguished. With the grey dawn the army 
was on its march. Blauche tore the roses 
from her brow, and the pearls from her bosom, 
ws she entered her temporary residence on 
the outskirts of Brussels; the grey-headed 
nurse, who had sat awaiting her return, 
required no bidding when she looked upon 
the pale brow of her mistress, but quietly and 
quickly withdrew the children from their 
beds, that they might not be robbed of a 
last kiss and a last look from their father. 
Blanche, meanwhile, remained silent and 


powerless—the arrow was in her heart; she 
heard the hurried but affectionate soothings 
of her husband, but she could not articulate 
a syllable—every faculty was numbed, every 
enercy | rostrated, 

The moment of parting came at length: 
Percival liad lingered unto the last ; 


he had 
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seea the tardiest of the troops defile from the 
city—even the bat-man who had led his horse 
to the door, resigned his charge to the young 
Frederic, who in half awakened pride had 
girt his tiny sword to his side, and now 
uttered a thousand beseechings to his dear 
papa to take him also to fight the French.— 
And yet Percival paused to win another look 
from his wife—another kiss from the warm 
lips of his children; a swifter gallop would 
redeem the time—and he migit never look 
upon them more. 

It was a bitter moment: his pale and silent 
wife leant her head upon his shoulder in 
speechless anguish; his eldest girl clung, 
weeping, to his arm; the kiss of the little 
Rose was on his cheek, and the pitiful 
entreaties of his brave boy fell sadly on his 
ear. Percival had miscalculated his strength; 
he dared not attempt to prolong the parting 
further. With gentle violence he released 
his neck from the encircling arms of his 
youngest born—with affected composure he 
strained his silent wife for the last time to his 
heart, as he murmured out a blessing on 
her head ; and then, vaulting into the saddle, 
and waving a fond farewell to Blanche, who 
followed him with outstretched arms, he struck 
the spurs into his horse, and galloped off. 

A long wild shriek burst from the over- 
charged heart of the desolate wife; but the 
young soldier heard it not, as, with his helmet 
pressed lower upon his brow, and the reins 
hanging loosely on the neck of his charger, 
he flew forward to overtake his comrades; 
he did not trust himself even with a backward 
look; and when he drew bridle beside his 
men, his brow had resumed its serenity, and 
his lip its smile. 

Sweet Blanche! I have nota gentler friend! 
1 know not a happier wife. Her husband 
was worthy of her love; as brave as he was 
alfectionate. Mrs. De Tabley had truly said, 
that He who is merciful would not bereave 
her utterly in her old age ; for Percival, when 
he returned from Waterloo, met his wife with 
the joy of one who feels that he has earned 
a new title to the tenderness of those who 
love him: and, if the fair Blanche did shed 


a few natural tears over the wounded arm of 


her husband as she arranged the sling which 
supported it, as it had never before been 
placed, so gently and so painlessly, she 
nevertheless poured out her full heart in 
thankfulness to Him who had indeed * tem- 
pered the wind to the shorn lamb,’ and 
restored to her the father of her children. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
Miss Flora MacDonald. 
BY J. SEAWELL JONES, 


Tue romantic story of this celebrated 
heroine is not confined to Scotland, nor to 
the fortunes of the house of Stuart. The 
banks of the Cape Fear, in North Carolina, 
were for several years distinguished by her 
residence : and it is this circumstance which 
will link her name with the history of that 
state, almost as inseparably as it already is 
with that of her own Scotland. 

The rebellions of Scotland had contributed 
to the population of the Cape Fear counties, 
long before the famous revolt of the Highland 
clans, under the chivalrous banner of Prince 
Charles Edward, in 1745, after which much 
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of the nobility and gentry of the Stuart party 
sought a refuge amidst the solitudes of our 
forests. ‘The fatal battle of Culloden anni- 
hilated the power and independence of the 
Highland ¢ lairds ;’ and, in the year 1747, a 
colony of five thousand High!anders arrived, 
and settled on the banks of Cape Fear. They 
came originally from hard necessity, but, even 
up to this time, from ties of relationship, or 
the still deeper sympathy of mutual origin, 
the Highland emigrants are prone to seek the 
sandy region of their countrymen. He who 
cannot go to Scotland may penetrate into the 
counties of Cumberland, Moore, Richmond, 
Robeson, and indeed into nearly all the Cape 
Fear counties, where he will find even the 
Gaelic tongue, in all its native purity. 

Flora MacDonald was the daughter of 
MacDonald of Milton, in the island of South 
Uist; but her father having died during her 
infancy, and her mother having married 
Macdonald of Armadale, in Skye, an adherent 
of the government, she was thus endeared to 
both parties, the government and _ that of 
Prince Charles, the young pretender. Her 
more usual residence was with her brother, the 
proprietor of Milton; but such seems to have 
been the estimation of her character, that she 
was beloved by every clan, rebellionists or not. 

She did not see the prince Charles until 
after the battle of Culloden, when he was a 
wanderer, without a home, and without friends 
or adherents. His forces had been slaugh- 
tered and routed, and he himself driven to 
the hills and caves of his kingdom to find a 
hiding-place ; and, at such a moment, Flora 
MacDonald adopted him and his cause. She 
disguised him in a female dress, and guided 
him from island to island; and, after en- 
countering every hardship and every peril, 
put him in the way to escape to France, 
where he had friends on and around the 
throne. 

Flora*MacDonald was arrested, confined 
in prison. and after a year was released, and 
then carried into court society of London by 
lady Primrose, a jacobite lady, of wealth and 
distinction, It is recorded that twenty 
coaches of the proudest names of the realm, 
stood at the door of lady Primrose, to pay 
their respects to the heroine of the Scotch 
rebellion, only a few days after her release. 
A chaise-and-four were fitted up to take her 
back to Scotland; and when she was consulted 
as to who should escort her home, she 
selected her fellow-prisaner, General Malcolm 
McLeod, who boasted that he * came to 
London to be hanged, but rode back in a 
chaise-and-four with Flora MacDonald,’ 

She afterwards married Kingsburg Mac- 
Donald, of Kingsburg, the son of one of her 
old associates in the perilous salvation of 
Prince Charles ; and he, like all the Highland 
gentlemen, was encumbered with heavy obli- 
gations, in the way of private debts, and still 
heavier oaths of fealty to the house of Hanover. 
In 1778, Doctor Johnson and Mr. Boswell 
visited the house of Kingsburg MacDonald, 


hospitality of the proprietor and his noble 
spouse. She was thena fine, genteel-looking 
woman, full of the enthusiasm of her early 
life ; and as she was now the mistress of the 
house in which both the fugitive prince and 
herself had been once entertained, by the 
father of her husband, she put the great living 
patriarch of English letters in the same bed 
in which her unfortunate prince had on that 











occasion slept. In the tour to the Hebrides, 
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and were entertained by the generosity and 
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it is related that Kingsburg MacDonald was 
embarrassed in his private affairs, and con- 
templated a migration to America. 

1 think it was in 1775, when she arrived in 
‘North Caroiina and settled at Cross-Creek, 
the seat of the present town of Fayetteville. 
It was a stormy period of our history, and 
those who came among us at that time to seek 
peace and contentment were ‘disappointed, 
for they met, at their very landing, civil and 
and intestine war. The policy of the royal 
governor, too, was to carry along with him 
the Highlanders, whom he represented as 
still liable to confiscation of estate for their 
former rebellion. The prudent emigrants 
were too recently from the bloody field of 
Culloden to run heedlessly into another 
war of extermination, They measured the 
strength of the English government by their 
own experience, and seeing around them no 
prince of their own blood to lead them on to 
battle, they nearly to a man joined the royal 
standard. 

The truth is, the countrymen of Flora 
‘MacDonald were incapable of appreciating 
the nature of our revolution. They had come 
to North Carolina in quest of fortune and 
undisturbed peace, and clung to the govern- 
ment from a double sense of interest and of 
fear, The sublime idea of an American 
empire, was not within the range of their 
hopes or anticipations; but Seotland was 
again to be their home, when king George 
should have forgotten their rebellion and 
fortune should agam have restored to them 
wealth end importance. 

Kingsburg MacDonald entered with much 
zeal into the cause of the royal government, 
and assisted his kinsman, General Donald 
MacDonald, in his extensive preparations for 
the famous battle of Moor’s Creek. Flora, 
too, is said to have embraced, with much 
enthusiasm, the same cause, and to have 
exhorted her countrymen to adhere to their 
‘king. The settlement of Cross Creek was 
the metropolis of the Highlanders, and there 
they congregated to listen to the counsels of 
their aged chiefs.—The MacDonalds, the 
MacLeods, the Camerons, the MacNeills 
and the Campbells, were all represented 
there, in the person of some beloved and 
/hereditary chieftain. 

On the first of February, 1776, Donald 
MacDonald issued a proolamation, calling 
upon all loyal Highlanders to join his stan- 
dard at Cross Creek, and on that day fifteen 
hundred men mustered under his command. 
The enthusiastic spirit of Flora forgot that it 
was not for ‘her Charlie,’ she was warring, 
and tradition says she was seen among the 
ranks, encouraging and exhorting them to 
battle. Loyalty seems to have been a strange 
principal in the bosom of the highlanders, 
Thirty years before this period, they fought 
the battle of Culloden against the house of 
Hanover ; and now they are on the eve of a 
similar engagement for its support, against 
the cause of freedom. 

Kingsburg MacDonald was a Captain in 
the army of Donald MacDonald, and his wife 
followed the fortunes of the camp. She 
proceeded with the army towards the camp of 
|General Moore, on Rockfish river, and was 
with her husband on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth of February, on the banks of 
Moore’s Creek, a small stream in the county 
\of New-Hanover. ‘The whig army under the 
command of Colonel Lillington, was encamp- 
jed on the other side of this stream, and, on 
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the morning of the twenty-seventh, the cele- 
brated battle of Moor’s Creek was fought, the 
Highlanders signally routed, Colonels Mac- 
Leod and Campbell both slain, Kingsburg 
MacDonald taken prisoner, and Flora once 
more a fugitive, and indeed an out-law. The 
Highlanders were a brave and loyal race, but, 
poor fellows, they had their Culloden in 
North Carolina as well as in Scotland. 

Flora MacDonald returned to Cross Creek, 
without her husband; and there she found 
the whig banner triumphant, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Alexander Martin, after- 
wards Governor of the state. The sad 
reverse of her fortune seemed to have but 
begun. Tradition says her house was pillag- 
ed, and her plantation ravaged by the cruelties 
of the whigs, and there is too much reason 
to believe it true. The Highland population 
was, for many years conquered, and kept in 
subjection by the remembrance of this defeat, 
and it was only during the latter part of the 
war, when the contest became more doubtful, 
that they again joined in the heat of the bat- 
tle. 

The highlanders, and with them the husband 
of Flora MacDonald, there is too much 
reason to fear, shared the fate of the unfor- 
tunate rebellionists of 1745. Their estates 
were ravaged by force, and, as soon as a 
State government was established, the ravages 
of the whigs were legalized by an act of 
confiscation, Kingsburg MacDonald remain- 
ed in North Carolina but a few years, when 
he embarked in a sloop of war for Scotland. 
Mr. Chambers, in his admirable history of 
the Rebellion of 1745, records a circumstance 
that occurred during the voyage, illustrative 
of her character. ‘I'he sloop encountered a 
French ship, and, in the thickest of the battle, 
Flora was on the deck, encouraging the crew 
until the contest ceased. She afterwards 


necting the court-house and the city-hall, and, 
standing on this bridge, you had first the 
office of Mr. Eccles, an accomplished attor- 
ney, immediately before you, suspended over 
the creek, and connected with the street by 
a bridge ; the stream then flowed on through 
a spacious and richly-cultivated garden, and 
then hid itself amidst a profusion of the 
richest shrubbery. On the left was the 
Episcopal church, and, away down the creek, 
the high steeple of the Presbyterian meeting- 
house, shot up into the air, as if it had been 
the monument of the spot. A beautiful 
crystal stream, with embroidered banks, 
winding its way through the heart of a city 
renders it truly romantic ; such an ornament 
had the Cross Creek of the Highlanders. 
There is another creek, that courses along 
the southern extremity of the town, and just 
below the city; the two streams apparently 
cross at right angles. The superstition was 
of old, that the waters actually crossed each 
other, but by a little observation you will 
iperceive, that the streams have as it were, 
‘accidentally touched, and, without further 
conflict, separated and gone off quietly on 
\their serpentine courses.—Hence the name 
‘of Cross Creek. The surrounding country 
is a sandy barren, with but littke undergrowth, 
|and, but for the lofty pines that cover it, would 
pass for a Lybian desert. In the midst of 
this wide waste of sand stands the American 
home of Flora MacDonald; a city in a 
wilderness, an oasis ina sandy desert. ‘The 
life of no female in the history of any country 
|was ever more deserving the attention of the 
‘historian. The adventurous deeds in the 
‘service of the unfortunate prince have been 
celebrated by almost every poet of the age, 
and have more than any single subject, infused 
a spirit of love and war into the minstrelsy 
of her own poetical country. 








philosophised, by saying that she had endan- |, 


gered her life for both the house of Stuart and 
the house of Hanover, but that she did not 


perceive that she had profited by her exer-) 


tions. 

There is one anecdote connected with the 
Battle of Moore’s Creek, and with Donald 
MacDonald, who was a kinsman of Flora, the 
Highland chief, which deserves to be here 
recorded. He was an old veteran in the art 
of war, having been engaged as an officer in 
the army of the young Pretender, in 1745, in 
which character he appeared in the battle of 
Culloden. He was sick at the moment of 
the battle of Moore’s Creek, and committing 
the fate of his countrymen into the hands of 
his aid-de-camp, Colonel MacLeod, he re- 
mained in his camp. After his forces had 
been entirely routed, the whig commanders 
found him alone, seated on a stump, and, as | 
they walked up to him, he waved the parch-| 
ment scroll of his commission in the air, and 
surrendered it into their hands. 

The town of Fayetteville now covers the} 
spot formerly the metropolis of the Highland | 
clans. There lived Flora MacDonald, and a! 
host of others, whose names appear in the | 
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From the ‘ Family at Home.’ 
Care of Children. 


We occasionally find a lady, who is the 
kind friend of all the young mothers in the 
ivillage. I was once acquainted with sucha 
lady, and I can speak of her friendly advice 
\with great gratitude, and have reason to know 
‘that many others can do the same. 


j . . 

| JT remember this lady used to say, that in| 
| 

| 


the first few weeks of.a child’s existence was 
generally laid the foundation if its constitu- 
ition, and often of its character throughout 
‘life. * Attend to it yourselves,’ was always 
|her advice to mothers ; ‘ keep it moderately 
warm, and scrupulously clean, Feed it from 
‘your own bosom, and do not overload its 
itender stomach with heavy and unsuitable 
food. Never be tempted to procure it sleep 
by means of heating cordials or poisonous 


| drugs. Attend to all its littl wants, and 








‘keep it thoroughly comfortable, and then it 
\will sleep as much as is necessary or bene-| 
‘ficial. Do not grudge good nursing for a few! 


no better. She replied, ‘If a child can be 
humored it can be managed; and whatever 
silly people may say about its knowing no 
better, its crying when any thing is done for 
it, or when it wants to get hold of any thing, 
is just the trial whether the child or the parent 
shall be master. You will soon find when 
you wash and dress your child, if you leave 
off for its crying, next day it will ery the 
louder; but if you go quietly on, the child 
will soon be quiet too, If you put the child 
to pain, there would be reason for its crying ; 
but washing and dressing, if properly done, 
do not hurt it, but are very refreshing to it. 
What can it cry for, except it be to get its 
own way? This, then, is the easiest time 
for teaching it that it cannot have its own way, 
but must be content with something better ; 
and you can hardly imagine how valuable this 
lesson, thoroughly learned in infancy, will be 
to the child in future life.’ 

Another of this lady’s rules was this—‘ If 
children are to be made obedient and tract- 
able, both parents must be of one mind. If 
one denies an indulgence and the other grants 
it; or if one corrects and the other pities 
and soothes, ‘Poor thing! it did not mean 
any harm,’ the children are not likely to 
regard either parent. It is the father’s part 
to insist upon it that the children obey their 
mother both in his presence and in his ab- 
sence, and the mother’s part to teach them 
to love and respect their father. By this 
means both may hope to obtain their just 
authority and to preserve order and harmony 
in their family.’ I set down some more of 
her sayings. * Remember your children are 
born with depraved inclinations, which soon 
show themselves in a spirit of selfishness. 
This you must very early resist, not only by 
making your children obey yourselves, but 
by teaching them to be kind one to another, 
‘and to find pleasure in giving up a thing they 
like for the gratification of another. ‘This is 
the way to make them beloved by others, and 
happy in themselves, Whatever you do, set 
a good example before your children. Never 
say a word or do an action that you would 
not like them to imitate. Be not hasty or 
passionate in correcting. When you find it 
necessary to correct, let the child see that it 
is according to the sin of the action com- 
mitted, not according to the inconvenience 
it may occasion you; and make your children 
sensible, by your cali, serious, and affec- 
tionate manner, that you correct them from 
a sense of duty, and a desire for their real 
advantage. 

‘Never deceive children in the smallest 
matter or the greatest. Never promise that 
which you cannot perform or which you do 
not intend to perform. Never get them to 
act as you wish, by telling them a thing is 
different from what it really is, or by any 
foolish threats of ‘an old man,’ ‘a black 
man,’ ‘a chimney-sweeper,’ ‘a ghost,’ &c. 
It is foolish to make them fear what has no 
being, and wicked to make them fear or hate 
what does exist, but would never injure them. 





i co ‘ : rawen ¢ > shea | : . | a . . ° 
history of Scotland as brave and war-like |months; the Jiveliest children are soonest | People talk of white lies to children; these 


spirits. To me it was a beautiful spot, as) 
seen in 1828, before its destruction by fire, 
when the spring time of year contributed to | 
embellish the banks of the small stream that 
winds its way through the very streets of the 
town. I remember one view which would 
have been a fit spot, even for the romantic | 
genius of Flora MacDonald. There was a 


out of hand. Do not drag it about, and| 
attempt to make it walk before it has strength | 
and knowledge to guide itself. Let its limbs’ 
be free and easy, and it will be sure to walk| 
all in good time.’ I once asked her how 
early she thought a child could be make to 
mind, because | heard some women say it! 


jwas of no consequence how the child was! 


| are no white lies; but some of the blackest 
jare those which, by deceiving children, teach 
them to practice lying and deceit themselves. 
\* A trick helps once but hinders ever after.’ 
If you tell a child that bitter physic is sweet, 
|you may get him to take it that ence ; but do 


, 


}you think he will ever believe vou again? or, 


jwhat is of more consequence still, do you 


small bridge that spanned the stream, con-| humored the first few months, while it knew think you cau ever convince him that there 


, 
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is harm in telling falsehood when he can gain 
his purpose by so doing ? 

* Have no favorities, but treat your children 
ulike, according as their circumstances re- 
quire, and theirconductdeserves. Ifchildren 
are treated alike when all things are equal it 
enables the parents to make a difference with 
advantage when circumstances require.’ 





Avarice of a Persian King. 


Tur avarice of Aga Mohammed sometimes 
betrayed him into awkward and even ludicrous 
predicaments. While superintending certain 
punishments one day, he heard a man who 
had been sentenced to lose his ears, offering 
to the executioner a few pieces of silver, * if 
he would not shave them very close.’ He 
ordered the culprit instantly to be called, and 
told him that if he would double the sum, his 
ears should not be touched. The man, 
believing this to be only a facetious manner 
of announcing his pardon, prostrated himself, 
uttered his thanks, and was retiring, when he 
was recalled and given to understand, that 
payment was really expected as the condition 
of his safety. 

On another occasion, he himself disclosed 
a conspiracy to defraud his vobles. Riding 
out with some courtiers, a mendicant met 
the party, to whom the king apparently struck 
with his distress, ordered a large sum to be 
given. "The example was, of course, followed 
by all, and the begzar obtained a very consid- 
erable sum. That night the sovereign’s 
nmpatience betrayed his secret—*‘ I have been 
cheated, said he to his minister; ‘that 
scoundrel of a mendicant, whom you saw this 
morning, not only promised to return my 
own money, but to give me half of what he 
should receive through its means from others!’ 
Horseman were instantly ordered in pursuit ; 
but the fellow took care not to be caught, and 
the courtiers laughed in their sleeve at his 
majesty’s disappointment, 

‘It will Bite.’ 

Ripine out the other day, I stopped a 
moment at the tavern on the hill kept by Mrs. 
Bucket—and while smoking my pipe with an 
old friend who had been hunting for an office 
this month past and came Lome disappointed, 
a lithe boy brought in a spring trap ready set 
for a mouse; the land-lady saw him, and 
patting him on the head cautioned hin—don’t 
put your finger in Bob, it will bite. The 
linthe fellow threw it down in an instant. 
Look there, said my friend, how few are as 
wise as that litle fellow—he wont put his 
fingers into the trap when it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to do it; and yet 
thousands bunt up the trap with infinite labor 
and patos, and then stick a whole hand in it. 

He had scarcely spoken, before in came 
Tom Worthless, with his clothes as ragged 
as a beggar, and threw down a shilling for a 
cill; Ltold him the story, and tom, said I, 
you are putting your fingers in the trap 
nicely—take care il will bite. He swallowed 
the liquor and allowed the advice was guod, 
but the whiskey better, However, a man 
who misses the nail many atime may hit on 
the head at last, and I wish my neighbors 
the printers, if they see a man in Tom’s case 
to tell him the story. Tell him he is med- 
dling with a trap, and it will bite—it will bite. 

If they see an idle fellow running to the 








tores for credit, to tell him he ts setting the 






too, and that it will bite one of these days 
most surely, 

If they see an obstinate churl running 

needlessly into the law, and expending dollar 
after dollar, to cheat a neighbor, instead of 
settling the matter peaceably at home; tell 
him he too is preparing a trap for himself that 
will bite before he thinks of it. 
If they see poor souls idling away their 
time in hopes of getting an office, or of being 
left a legacy, or of drawing a prize inalottery, 
or of making money by speculation, or of 
times growing better, or in hopes of any such 
things, do tell them it’s all nonsense, and 
that they'll find themselves caught in a trap 
ere they expect it. 

If they hear a man talk of going to the new 
countries, who is tolerably well fixed here, 
tell him to keep his fingers out of such a 
trap—For, there are a hundred kinds of traps 
that will bite, besides mouse-traps. 

I have seen a great many people shaking 
their fingers in late times, and dancing round 
to a sorry key, who had been caught in traps 
of one kind or another, and I just scratch off 
these hints for the benefit of those who most 
need them.—T'renton Emporium, 





Economy.— A dreadful little for a shilling,’ 
said a penurious fellow to a physician, who 
dealt him out an emetic ; ‘ can’t you give me 
more, Doctor?’ Another of the same spirit 
is as follows: Old Astley always kept a 
sharp eye upon his instrumental performers. 
One evening he entered the orchestra in a 
yreat rage, and inquired of the leader why 
the trumpets did not play? ‘This is a 
pizzicato passage, sir,’ replied the man of 
the bow, ‘A pizza what? cried Astley, 
‘ I pizzicato, sir. * Well, well, I can’t afford 
to let them be idle, let the trumpets pizzieato 
too!” 





———— 





Sevrisuness or Praven.—An old gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, whose family con- 
sisted of a wife and a slave, one half of whom 
was owned by one of his neighbours, After 
going through with the form prescribed by his 
minister, he used to add the following special 
petition for his family, * And, Oh Lord, don’t 
forget to bless me and my wife and my half 
of Pomp. 





As a minister and lawyer were riding 
together, says the minister to the lawyer— 
‘Sir, do you ever make mistakes in pleading ?° 
‘L do,’ said the lawyer. ‘And what do you 
do with mistakes?’ said the minister.— 
‘Why, sir, if large ones, | mend them; if 
small ones I let them go,’ said the lawyer. 





‘And pray, sir,’ continued he, * do you ever 
make mistakes in preaching?’ ‘* Yes, sir, [| 
have.’ * And what do you do with mistakes,’ | 
said the lawyer. * Why, sir, I dispense with| 
them in the same manner you have just! 
observed; I rectify large and neglect small} 
ones. Not long since, continued he, as | 
was preaching, | meant to observe that the 
devil was the father of liars, but mistook, 
and said lawoers; the mistake was so small 
I let it go.’ 

A courtier of the time of Charles II.—the 
greatest of his age—used to pay the following 
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Xp WIL such of our subscribers as can make it 
convenient, and feel interested in the success of our 
periodical, so fur lend us their aid in its circulation, as to 
use their endeavors in their respective vicinities, to add a 
few responsible names to our subscription list. Not that 
we would complain of the patronage already extended to 
our litthe work ; but as we always calculate to keep extra 
numbers, from the commencement of the volume, on hand, 
to supply persons wishing to become subscribers at any 
time during its publication, any such exertions im our 
favor will always be thankfully received and gratefully 
acknowledged. 





Prize Essay.—The Editor of the Hartford Pearl offers 
and will pay a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS, for the 
best concise and spirited Essay on the annexed subject : 
‘ The duties of a patron of American Periodical Literatare, 
and the importance of paying subscription-monies.’ Each 
Essay, written for the Prize, must be accompanied with a 
separate envelope, containing the name of the author, and 
must be sent, post paid, to the Editor of the Hartford 
Pearl, Hartford, Conn. on or before the first day of 
November next, when the judges will convene for the 
purpose of making a decision on the articles which may 
be offered. 





To Correspondents. 


Have our fair correspondents, ‘ Stella’ and ‘C. D,’ 
forsaken us 7? We hope not; they write too well to ‘ hang 
their harps on the willow.’ 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


G. C. V. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00; J. B. ©. Austerlitz, N. 
Y. 80,75; . A. New-London, Ct. $1,00; G. E. i. 
Wilmington O. 82,00; G. 8. Hartland, Vt. $0,814; P. M. 
Canaan Centre, N. Y. $2,00; G. C. L. Brattleboro’ Vt. 
$1,00: A. V. Little Falls, N. Y¥. $5,00; H. L. Great 
Barrington, Ms. $1,00; B. G.I. Buffalo, N. Y. 82,00; M. 
H. Victor, N. Y¥. $1,00. 





SUMMARY. 


A subscription has, it is stated, been set on foot among 
the wealthy Israelites, to presenta piece of plate to Mr. 
Milman, as a tribute of their admiration for his History 
of the Jews. 

The charter oak, celebrated for the concealment in its 
hollow of the charter of Connecticut, when a surrender of 
the charter of the New England Colonies was required by 
the British Crown, yet flourishes in the green and vigorous 
old age, of two or three centuries. 

Femate Moniricence.—A most laudable instance of 
feminine generosity is recorded in the Baltimore Gazette. 
The late Mrs. Ann Nelson of that county, by her last wilt 
and testament, devised $10,000, to Trustees for the 
benevolent purpose of founding a Boarding School for the 
instruction of young ladies in all the branches of female 
education, to be called the Hannah More Academy. A 
handsome edifice has been erected, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Hoyt, of New York, installed as Principal. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. A. Rumpf, Mr. 
John Henry Ostrander, of Claverack, to Miss Mariette 
Bliss, of this place. 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Henry 
Tobias, to Miss Hepsibeth Heermance, all of this city. 

On the 15th ult. by the Bev. Mr. Whittaker, Mr. William 
N. Ames, to Miss Angeline Best. 

At Lebanon Springs, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. Edwin 
Sanders, Mr. Sylvester Burrows, to Miss Sarah Braman, 
| both of Austertitz. 

At Hillsdale, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. L. B. Van 
Dyck, Mr. Lewis Llaywood, to Miss Polly Foster, all of 
the above place. 

At New York, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, 
Mr. Henry H. Reynolds, to Mary Jane, daughter of 
Angustus Wyukoop, Esq. 

In Brattleboro’ by the Rev. Mr. McGee, Mr. Isaac C. 
Pray, jr. Editor of the Hartford Pearl, to Miss Sarah Ann 
Henry, of Amherst, Mass. 

At Norwick, Ct on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
Mr. William Benedict, of this city, to Miss Esther M. 
Benedict, of the above place. 








| pretty compliment to the scruples which are | 
entertained by ladies on the subject of age ; 


he used to say to his lady every New-Year's; 
day, * Well, madam, how old will your lady-| 





trap for himself, and putung his fingers in it| 


ship please to be this year?’ 





DIED, 


In this city, on the Ist inst. Mre. Sarah, wife of Mr 
\hel Bullock, aged 42 years. 
| On the Sth inst. Mrs. Louisa, wife of Mr. Charles 
} Penfield, aged 26 years 
| At Claverack, on the 20h ult. Stephen Miller, Esq. an 
\old and respectable inhabitant of that place. 
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Farewell the soil my steps that stayed, 
In tottering infancy ;— 
Where free my bounding footsteps strayed 
i In boyhood’s thoughtless glee ! 
Her treasured stores has memory 
Link’d with each field and spring ; 
She clings to every rock and tree 
As a familiar thing. 








And here in childhood’s day I heard, 
Who ne’er again shall hear,— 
Or human voice,—or song of bird, 








For the Rural Repository. 
The Fireside, 
BY WILLIAM PIATT. 
Wuen Winter’s blast sweeps o’er the lawn 
And icicles, at morning’s dawn, 
Bedeck the snow-crowned cottage eaves ; 
And ¢ Redbreast,’ round the rural lot, 
On timid wings surveys the cot 
And pity’s scattered crumbs receives ; 
When far the woodman’s axe is heard, 
Or lowings of the barn-yard herd, 
In echoings on the frigid air ; 
Or tinkling sleigh-bells blithely pass 
O’er nature’s artificial glass, 
Or laugh of skaters soundeth there ;— 


How blest to hear the sportive mirth 
Beside the blazing, sparkling hearth 
That healthful labor still supplies, 
Or there to meet the smiles of peace, 
When Plenty’s open hands increase 
The maiden’s glee—whose laughing eyes 
Bid, when the merry song goes round 
And evening’s happy sports abound— 
With rustic bounties ever near— 
The forest nut or orchard fruit 
Pass round, while up the bright flames shoot, 
The circle of content and cheer, 
Oh, who that roams the world without, 
Beset with lures, and cares, and doubt, 
That feels no warm and keen desire, 
To meet the joys that center still, 
Where sorrow, like the frozen rill, 
Forsakes the genial rustic fire ?— 
To taste its sweets be Virtue’s meed— 
Contentment harbors there indeed, 
And warms the hardened heart of Vice, 
Till melting into softer dreams, 
Its eye grows bright—in Pleasure beams— 
And thaws, like Summer’s thawing ice. 
Kinderhook, Sept. 28, 1834, 





Tue following lines are the production of John R. 
Burnet, of New-Jersey, a mute, who was edicated in the 
New-York Asylum. He is in indigent circumstances, and 

is about to publish, by subscription, a volume of prose and 
poetry, to be entitled Tales of the Deaf and Dumb.—WN. Her. 


Home Farewell. 


I ravsep upon the mountain's brow, 
And turned me to survey 

My native hills all smiling now 
Beneath the sun of May. 

The bustling world before me lay, 
Whence | must win a name ; 

Hope beckoned to the onward way— 
And whispered thoughts of fame. 


But memory fondly lingered back, 
And dwelt, midst gathering tears, 

Upon my life’s eventful track, 
Through few,—but changing years, 

My early loves, and hopes, and fears, 
Through disappointment’s shroud, 

Shone forth as when the sun appears 
One moment through a cloud. 


Or water murmuring near ; 

The echo that with wond’rous ear, 
I traced from hill to hill, 

Ling’ring thro’ many a noiseless year, 
Rings in my fancy still. 


My native home! farewell once more! 
Hope darkens on the mind: 

I tempt the unknown world before, 
And leave my home behind ! 

Where shall I meet with friends so kind 
As those who love me well ? 

Another home where shall I find ? 
But yet my home farewell. 





The Invalid Mother to her Child. 


Ir may be that thou wilt not weep, 
My little prattling boy ; 

It may be that no cloud will shade 
The light of childhood’s joy ; 

For death has characters too strange 
For infant glance to trace ; 

The pale, still brow !—the fallen lid !— 
The cold and bloodless face! 


But when thy little dimpled cheek 
So fondly presses mine, 
There is a wild, a selfish hope, 
*T would grieve me to resign ;— 
That, when forgotten,—passed away, 
A thing of other years,— 
Thou in thy manhood’s strength mayst turn, 
Rememb’ring me with tears ! 


There are who blame a mother’s love, 
Who chide her fond caress ; 

But who will love thee as J love, 
Or bless thee as J bless ? 

There’s beauty in the love of youth— 
The bridal’s hallowed glow ; 

But beautiful and pure and deep 
The love that passes show. 








From the London Metropolitan. 
The Bridal Day. 


‘On haste, thee, fair sister,’ the bride maidens cried, 
‘ The guests are assembled, they wait for the bride; 
We come to thee laden with garlands of flowers, 

All glowing and bright from the beautiful bowers ; 
Our lilies thy sweetness and gentleness speak, 

And our roses are red with the blush of thy cheek ; 

| The myrtle we bear in its flowering pride, 

| And its blossoms shall smile in the path of our bride.” 








|They paus’d, for a band of blythe minstrels drew near— 
\* Oh! deign, peerless lady, our summons to hear ; 

For thee we awaken the harp's genial fire, 
And call forth the notes of the many-toned lyre ; 
| But soon our glad chorus that joyously swells, 

|Shatl yield to the peal of thy gay nuptial bells, 

Our strain over mountain and dale echoes wide, 

It tells of the bridal—it asks for the bride.’ 


The bridegroom now came to the high castle walls ; 

‘ Matilda, appear—’tis De Courcy that calls: 

{ have left my fair palace of marble and gold, 

Arrayed in meet pomp for my love to behold: 

I have brought the rich gems that she promised to wear, 
And the chaplet of pearls for her bright golden hair; 
And the palfrey is here for my fair one to ride, 

Come forth then, Matilda, delay not, my bride.’ 


|The lady approached with slow steps from her bower, 
And her head was declined like a pale drooping flower ; 
A dark flowing garment around her was twined, 

And her rich sanny ringlets waved loose in the wind; 

| *Leome not,’ she murmured, ‘ thy homage to claim, 

| | come in contrition, in sorrow and shame, 

}|'To tell the sad tale of my falschood and pride, 

| Rejecting the pomp and the name of a bride. 





‘I once had a lover of humble degree, 

His vows were received, and were answered by me, 
Tul L saw thee, De Courcy, and basely IT sold 

The love and the troth of my bosum for gold 


—— —— — ———————— 


Ambition prevailed—from my Edgar [ turned, 
' I frowned on his tears, his entreatics I spurned, 
And sinking in sorrow, he drooped and he died, 
| Deploring the guile of his long- promised bride. 


| *T have tried to escape from stern conscience in vain, 
Still, still it endures in my heart—in my brain, 

Nor dare 1 at heaven’s high altar to bow, 

And plight thee a loveless and treacherous vow; 

Henceforward, my pride, my ambition are fled, 

My hopes and my wishes shall rest with the dead, 

| And in distant seclusion my grief will I hide, 

Where the shade of my Edgar may smile on his bride.’ 


| 

| All wept as she spoke, and, alas! ere the night, 

How changed was that scene of triumphant delight ! 
The guests had departed in silence and gloom, 

| The gariands were scattered in withering bloom, 

| The gaily decked chainbers were darkened and chill, 
The harp and the song of the minstrels were still, 
And the lady had fled from that castle of pride, 
Where the morning had hailed her a beautiful bride. 


She dwells in a cottage, secluded and lone, 

By her tears, by her alms, by her penitence known : 

In silence and sorrow her love she iaments, 

In fasting and prayer for her sin she repents, 

And her prayers are received —her sad heart is resigned, 
Heaven sheds the sweet balm of content o’er her mind, 

| And she feels a repose by that forest’s lone side, 

That she ne'er could have known us De Courcy’s gay bride 





A Porticat Gem.—The following lines are from the 
Album of the hotel in the vicinity of the falls of Niagara. 


Niagara. 


Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty. God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 

Mantles around thy feet. And he doth give 

Thy voice of thunder, power to speak of him 

Eternally, bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 

Incense of sweet praise. 

(Signed) Lypia H. Sigourney. 

Tuesday evening, Jug. Sth, 1834. 














LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


The publisher of the Rural Repository, desirous of 
presenting his readers with superior original matter, and 
| of encouraging literary talent, offers the following pre 
jmiums, which he flatters himself may be considered 
| worthy of notice by some of the writers of the day. 
For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not less than 
| three pages of the Repository) $20, 
| For the best POEM (uot less than forty lines) $5. 
Communications intended for the prizes must be directed 
|} to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y. and forwarded 
| by the first of November next—each enclosing a sealed 
}envelope of the name and residence of the writer. The 
merit of the pieces will be determined by a Committee of 
Literary Gentlemen selected for the purpose and will, 
after being decided upon, be considered the property of 
the publisher. 
| NB. In addition to what was formerly offered, the 
author of every piece that is published will be entitled to 
a copy of the present volume. 
| op Tn all cases the articles intended for the prizes must 
| be POST PAID, or they will not be attended to. 








Mitchell’s Travelers’s Guide 


Through the United States. Also Maps of New York ; 
New Jersey; Massachusetts, Connecticut & Rhode Istand ; 
Maine, New Hampshire & Vermont; Pennslyvania; 
Maryland; Virginia; N. & 8. Carolina & Georgia: 
Louisania, Mississippi & Alabama; Indiana; Mlinois & 
Arkansas; Ohio, Indiana, IMlinois & Michigan, just re 
ceived and for Sale, by ASHBEL STODDARD. 





Book & Job Printing, 
Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 








THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. BB. Stoddard. 


Tt is printed in the Quarto form, and will contair 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three monhts 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelce copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. fy" No subscriptions received 
for less than one year 

7 All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
» bo recelve attcutivn. 














